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centuries, and the next chapter deals with the imperialist mission of the later nine-
teenth and the twentieth centuries.

B.   THE PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS OF THE CIVILIZING MISSION
If the transformation from tradition to modernity had been confined to Western
civilization, it would have been momentous enough, but it was also inextricably
intertwined with another phenomenon which carried the impact of the West to the
rest of the world in a peculiarly poignant form from 1700 onward and which
Westerners summed up as their civilizing mission to the world, a mission that relied at
root on education. It was not only a reaction against the evils and inhumanities
wrought by the new industrial urbanization and by the revival of slavery but also a
growing confidence by the West in the superiority of its own Christian civilization. The
civilizing mission was compounded of nationalistic pride, commercial aggressiveness,
religious evangelism, humanitarian and philanthropic fervor, belief in natural rights,
devotion to equality and liberty, confidence in the power of knowledge, and a
psychological search for ethnic identity.
Above all, the civilizing mission centered upon a growing feeling that the
peculiar style of society, culture, and thought being achieved by Westerners was
somehow superior to that of peoples of the Old World of Asia and Africa as well as to
that of the indigenous peoples of the New World of the Americas. Thus, the West-
erners felt impelled to carry their civilization to the rest of the world, and, if need be,
to impose it upon others for their good as well as for the good of the West. They felt
the mission to civilize those who were less fortunate or less informed or less intelligent
was an obligation laid upon them either by God or by their national destiny, or by
both.
All this was summed up by the French as their mission civilisatrice and by the
British as their civilizing mission. In fact the very word civilization first came into use
in the middle of the eighteenth century, probably coined by the French philosophes
(perhaps by Mirabeau in 1756). At first the term was rejected by Samuel Johnson in
his English Dictionary of 1772 in favor of civility, but it was soon picked up by
English and Scottish writers as well as by French. The term civility had been current in
English usage as a converse for barbarism. But what the eighteenth century proponents
did was to inject two new notions of enormous significance. One was the idea of
progress, which viewed civilization as a state of development radically superior to that
of all other societies of the past; the other was a self-consciousness about that
superiority which called forth a missionary zeal to spread it to all those who had not
had the good fortune or the wit to achieve it for themselves. The call to spread the
word included the mission to educate.
To be sure, all civilizations had displayed something of the same feeling of
superiority toward their barbarians. Successive rulers of Mesopotamia had it, Egyptians
had it, Chinese and Indians, Aztecs and Incas, Greeks and Romans, Arabs, Turks, and
Russians all had it. We have already mentioned the versions of it that the Portuguese